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OCEAN AS A HEALTH-RESTORER. 


THE poets have apostrophised the sea until the 
power of metaphor and simile could apparently 
no further go, Now, it is a monarch whose purple 
diadem is gemmed by the ocean isles; now, a 
monster whose insatiable maw is filled with 
wrecked ships and drowned seamen, Again, it 
is a beauty, whose azure brow is all unwrinkled 
by the lapse of years; or ‘a vast and wandering 
grave,’ into which ‘the heavy-shotted hammock- 
shroud’ drops hopelessly. 

But the boldest rhymer never thought of 
addressing the ocean as a Healer. Power, gran- 
deur, destruction, deceitful beauty—these were 
thought to be the natural characteristics of the 
sea, but the property of restoring health was not 
dreamt of as claiming inclusion upon the list. 
Yet, this is the attribute of the sea which now 
engages the attention and excites the hope of 
multitudes, A sea-voyage has become a familiar 
prescription for a variety of ailments, and there 
is each year a rapid increase in the number of 
those who can attribute to its agency prolonged 
life, or complete recovery from almost hopeless 
disease. The prescription is now as eagerly fol- 
lowed as it is readily given. The ocean has 
gradually been robbed of its terrors. We know 
that so far from being constantly storm-tossed, its 
more usual mood is that of placidity and com- 
parative calm, although storms, shipwrecks, fires, 
and collisions still sometimes appal us in thick- 
bodied type in the newspapers; but the hard 
unanswerable logic of statistics conclusively proves 
that there is as much risk in travelling by rail 
from Edinburgh to London as in the voyage by 
sea from Liverpool to New York, or from Ply- 
mouth to Melbourne. 

For the health-seeker, the Australian voyage 
is to be preferred. Its length and variety, the 
average warmth and calm weather which usually 
prevail, and the ample provision made for the 
traveller’s comfort on the best ships, are all strong 
arguments in its favour. He should start on his 
journey in August or September, thus avoiding 


the English winter, and securing the most favour- 
able season for the voyage. He will also be well 
advised to choose a sailing-ship in preference to 
one of those fast steamers which now appear 
almost to annihilate distance and bring the anti- 
podes to our very doors. The invalid does not 
desire to make ‘the quickest run on record ;’ he 
has come to sea in order to enjoy as long as pos- 
sible sea-air, sea-life, and sea-leisure. The longer 
the voyage, provided it fall short of producing 
intolerable ennui, the greater the gain to health. 
Again, in the comparatively slow-moving sailing- 
ship, the changes of temperature are gradual ; 
while the fast steamship, going at a uniform rate 
of fourteen or fifteen knots per hour, flies through 
degrees of latitude like a steeple-chaser over his 
fences, and the invalid is hurried too quickly 
from the fogs and cold of Britain to the heat of 
the tropics; and again with equally undue 
rapidity from the burning equator to the icebergs 
of the Southern Ocean. 

The sailing-ship has other advantages. The pas- 
sengers are fewer, and there is less crowding and 
more privacy. The sleeping-cabins are more com- 
modious than those of steamers, and four people 
are not huddled together in a space six feet by 
eight in a manner as destructive of comfort as it 
is prejudicial to health. The sailing-ship also is 
free from the dust and dirt produced by smoke, 
from the indescribably nauseous odour of oiled 
machinery, and from the ceaseless grind of engines 
and vibration of the screw. Her motion is smooth 
and graceful as that of a skilful dancer. Just a 
little ripple at her prow as the cut-water dashes 
the blue ocean into foam ; just a little gurgle in 
her wake as the waves close over the rent which 
her passage makes in their depths; just a slight 
creaking of the ropes or a faint ‘sough’ of the 
sails—all else silence and the majesty of silent 
motion. 

The voyage from England to Australia presents 
great variety. The traveller traverses about a 
hundred degrees of latitude, and more than a 
hundred and fifty degrees of longitude. He 


encounters every variety of marine climate, sees 
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ocean in all his moods, and enjoys the sense of 
traversing half the globe. During the first 
week, the weather is frequently disagree- 
able. The Bay of Biscay bars the immediate 
way, and the voyager too often leaves it behind 
with unpleasant memories. But soon a change 
comes: the sun mounts rapidly towards the 
zenith ; the temperature rises ; deeper and deeper 
grow the sapphire of the sea and the azure of the 
sky ; balmier and yet more balmy breezes blow. 
We are flying south, towards those favoured 
regions where a kindlier sun charms nature to 
a fertility unknown in colder lands. The sea at 
night glows with phosphorescent illumination, 
and ere long the trade-winds—those ever-welcome 
allies of the sailor—begin to blow, at first fitfully 
and with uncertain strength, but soon with a 
steady powerful blast, before which the vessel 
spreads all her white wings and hurries ever 
faster southward. Sailing through trade-wind 
latitudes is the perfection of voyaging. For days 
and even weeks together, the vessel urges her 
way with almost unvarying speed; every stitch 
of canvas solicits the breeze, which blows so 
steadily that, with the exception of one motionless 
figure at the wheel, the sailors enjoy unwonted 
leisure. The air is deliciously soft and mild, 
but sufficiently cool to temper the blaze of the 
tropical sun. All day long the passengers recline 
in their easy-chairs on deck, and often prolong 
their siesta far into the night, unwilling to 
exchange the fresh air and the canopy of heaven 
for the close quarters and closer atmosphere of 
their sleeping-cabins. 

Soon the vessel runs into the Belt of Calms; 
every breath of wind dies away, and she lies 
helplessly drifting, like some stricken bird which 
the sportsman has wounded and left to float and 
die. Here strange and magnificent atmospheric 
phenomena attract observation. The sky is now 
shrouded in a silver haze, now curtained with 
dense masses of cloud of the most fantastic shapes, 
and glowing with every hue of the prism. The 
sea, unrippled by the faintest breath, reflects, as 
from some vast mirror, each shade and lineament 
of the sky. At night, the scene is not less 
wonderful. Sheet-lightning flashes from end to 
end of the heavens, and is reflected in unearthly 
grandeur by the ocean. Each roll of the ship 
seems to evolve liquid balls of fire from the 
depths of the sea—the witch’s oils of Coleridge’s 
wondrous pore The heat is prostrating, and 
the atmosphere, surcharged with moisture, almost 
stifles respiration. Occasionally, a faint breath 
of air ripples the smooth surface of the main ; the 

ils are set in eagerness and hope; but soon it 
dies away, and leaves the ship to drift helplessly 
as before. Sometimes with startling suddenness, 
a tornado bursts upon the vessel, rain descends 
in literal cataracts, and penetrates with irresist- 
ible force even to the saloon and the sleeping- 
cabins, 

Some fortunate vessels carry a steady breeze 
right across this troublesome ‘belt,’ while others 
are detained in ita month. Passengers by steam- 
ship who cross this region in one or two days 
see little or nothing of the phenomena which 
have been described. 

But, however slowly, the vessel glides or drifts 


surely southward. At length a change comes, 
The first whisper of the south-east trade-wind 
comes up from the south ; each hour it increases 
in force ; soon it blows a steady breeze, and the 
vessel, once more under cheery canvas, rushes 
gaily forwards, like a greyhound released from 
the leash. The equator is speedily crossed, and 
perhaps, if ancient usages survive, due sacrifice is 
offered to Neptune. The cool fresh winds from 
the south blow still more strongly. In a few 
days the vessel has left the tropics behind, and 
soon, having passed the meridian of the Cape, 
she turns her prow eastward, and heads direct 
for the great Australian continent. Sailing- 
vessels usually run as far south as latitude forty- 
five or forty-eight degrees, in order to catch 
the ‘brave west winds, which in these regions 
sweep athwart the globe, varying little, and 
raising the sea into great foam-crested billows, 
which move along in resistless majesty, now 
pursuing and threatening to ingulf each flying 
ship; now passing harmlessly under her stern 
with a swoosh, as if disappointed of their 
legitimate prey. 

The weather during this portion of the voyage 
is cool, bracing, and delightful at most seasons 
of the year; Ce at times it is as cold as an 
English winter. Icebergs sometimes abound, and 
excite a thrill of fearful interest as they raise 
their gigantic spectral forms out of the sea and 
glitter in the sun. Sometimes they become 
sources of imminent peril. In the thickness of 
a fog, or amid the blinding confusion of a snow- 
storm, one of these huge ice-mountains may sud- 
denly present itself at close-quarters, and call 
for all the vigilance and skill of officer and sailor 
to avoid a disaster. 

After a voyage varying from eighty to ninety 
days, the vessel reaches Australian waters. The 
weather grows milder, and the lightening green 
of the sea announces that land is near. At length 
the low, sandy, scrub-lined coast of Australia is 
descried; and soon the passengers gladly dis- 
embark, and exchange the exile of the sea for 
a fresh participation in the enjoyments of civi- 
lisation. 

Life at sea during such a voyage necessarily 
resents many points of contrast with ordinary 
ife on land. For three months the traveller 
is shut in upon a floating house, perhaps two 
hundred and fifty feet long by forty broad. 
During this period, no intercourse with the 
outer world is possible, except when some passing 
vessel chances to stop and exchange greetings. 
This alone amounts to a revolution in the daily 
habits of the individual. There is no morning 
newspaper, no postman’s knock, no telegrams, 
no daily confinement in close offices, courts, or 
consulting-rooms, no daily duties calling for 
energy that is so often lacking. The passenger 
has only to eat, sleep, and live. His most press- 
ing duty is to attend the summons of the dinner- 
bell, his chief interest to watch the changing 
humours of sea and sky, or lean over the bul- 
warks and guess the vessel’s speed, or await the 
daily announcement of the Log. The strain of 
life is withdrawn. The wheels of existence move 
easily and with lessened friction. The incessant 
emulation, the keen anxieties, the worrying cares 
which beset modern commercial and professional 
life, are as things that never have been. The busy, 
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anxious, seething world lies beyond yonder low| here perfectly right, because perfectly natural. 
horizon, and around is the vast silence of the} The Neapolitan lazzaroni, the Hindu, the native - 


sea. A restfulness, half calm, half melancholy— 
like that which brooded over the land of the 
Lotus-eaters—steals upon the voyager. Reclining 
lazily on deck, his cheek fanned by the soft breath 
of the trade-wind, his mind like an unstrun 
bow, he enjoys the perfection of mental on 
physical repose. It is true the picture has its 
reverse. Storms will come, and the quiet sea 
transform itself into a waste of raging waters. 
At such times, life on shipboard has its hard- 
ships; the deck, swept by the waves, becomes 
unsafe for the landsman; meals are taken with 
difficulty, if the inclination for them survive. 
At night, sleep is disturbed by the tempest, the 
creaking of the rigging, or the erratic movements 


of the _——_ personal luggage. But such 
days and nights are almost phenomenally excep- 


tional during the Australian voyage. 

This perfection of restfulness is of the first 
importance to the invalid. On land, cares will 
assail him, duties press upon him, the travail of 
the travailing world pursue him even to Alpine 
heights or Norwegian solitudes. But black Care 
does not usually go a-voyaging. Things may be 
getting on very badly on land, and the world 
may miss us very much. But we are at sea, 
and each moment bears us farther away. For 
a little while the world must manage in its own 
poor way without us. Let us have rest for 
three months, though at the end the heavens 
should fall. Let us eat and drink and be 
merry, and hope that the world will be changed 
for the better before we return to it again. The 
veriest victim of worry and anxiety, with whom 
care is a constant quest, will find it difficult to 
resist the seductive influences of the tropics. 
The balmy air lulls to sleep like the most 
perfect opiate ; the soft winds whisper rest ; the 
vast expanse of ocean speaks of the littleness of 
human life, and the folly of wearying about that 
which will soon be as forgotten as yesterday’s 
storm. The whole scene 


Gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes, 


The traveller, especidlly if physically weak or 
mentally exhausted, yields to the soft influences 
operating upon him: he makes no pretence of 
activity; he resigns himself to a delicious, 
because inevitable idleness; he relinquishes all 
his resolves of turning the long hours at sea to 
ag account for the purpose of mental culture. 

is dictionaries remain at the bottom of his 
trunk ; Homer, Virgil, Dante, Goethe, or Shak- 
speare, as the case may be, slumber undisturbed, 
and retain the virgin whiteness of their page. 
Even the last review remains uncut. He lazily 
turns over the pages of some novel, wishes it 
were shorter, wonders whence the hero derived 
so much superfluous energy; or glances at the 
clock, to see if the log will soon be declared 
or the dinner-bell speedily ring. He has just 
sufficient energy to enjoy a leisurely promenade 
on deck, watching the porpoises at their gambols, 
or the flying-fish starting from each wave, or 
the sailors as they swarm aloft to unfurl some 


Such luxurious indolence, which at other times 
and in other places would be contemptible, is 


of Tonga and Tahiti, are constitutionally indolent, 
because climate and the conditions of life are 
fatal to energy. The traveller by sea has no 
motive for activity, and naturally refrains from 
an expenditure of vigour for which there is no 
demand. 

In the case of the invalid, this restfulness, this 
intense indisposition for mental or physical exer- 
tion, this careless insouciance, have a profound 
explanation. During those long hours and days 
of calm and inactivity, nature is busily at work, 
repairing the waste of years of toil, or the 
ravages of long-continued disease. Unseen hands 
are silently engaged in building up again the 
broken cells; unseen fingers are busily re- 
arranging the disordered machinery of life. He 
will be wisest who will let nature work on, 
yielding himself to an instinct which he only 
half comprehends. 

Next in importance to the invalid to rest and 
quiet—to some invalids, indeed, as, for example, 
consumptives, most important of all—are the pure 
atmosphere and the long hours of uninterrupted 
enjoyment of sunshine and fresh air. In the 
warm latitudes, the passengers live on deck, 
going only below to eat and sleep, and fre- 
quently spend fifteen hours daily in the open 
air, This is an advantage of the first magnitude. 
Half the diseases of modern life, and more than 
half the minor ailments which embitter existence, 
are due to contamination of the air we breathe. 
Not the least terrible discovery of modern science 
is the revelation that this liquid ether, appa- 
rently so pure and spotless, which surrounds us 
on every side, is in reality swarming with in- 
visible forms of life, capable of becoming the 
ministers of disease and the harbingers of death. 
We breathe, and fever enters our veins, or con- 
sumption sets its fatal seal upon us. Even when 
free from the germs of actual disease, the atmo- 
sphere of large towns is loaded with organic 

articles and deficient in the vitalising elements. 

ut at sea, the air is the perfection of purity. 
The ocean is the natural disinfectant which keeps 
the world wholesome, and the air that sweeps 
its surface bears no trace of contamination or 
impurity. Hence, in a large measure is explained 
the immense advantage of the long oe 
to the consumptive, to whom pure air is in the 
most literal sense the very breath of life. 

The extreme equability of the ocean climate 
is another fact of cardinal importance. The varia- 
tions of temperature at sea from day to day 
are trifling, and steadily progressive with the 
latitude, sudden changes being almost unknown. 
The winds are all sea-breezes, all laden with 
moisture, and usually blow from the same point 
of the compass for many days together. Chill 
—that word of fearful import on ‘Jand—has no 
existence at sea. Sailors rarely suffer from ordi- 
nary catarrhs or colds, and even sleep with 
impunity upon the bare deck. The changes of 
temperature at sea are gradual, and can be 
reckoned on, and proper preparation made. 
January does not surprise us with its mildness, 
nor does mid-winter suddenly return in May. 
The east wind has lost its evil name. The touch 
of the sea has spirited away all its rigour, and 
invested it with unwonted softness. The voyager 
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is greatly interested in noting the direction of 
the wind, owing to its effect upon the vessel’s 
progress, but he forgets to associate peculiarities 
of temperature with it. If it be fair, he cares 
not from what quarter it blows. 

The saline particles in sea-air, the abundance 
of oxygen, perhaps some slight impregnation 
with iodine, have all their salutary effect, and 
favourably influence the course of disease. 

The high average range of the barometer is 
also a point of importance. Every one knows 
the profound stillness and calm of a day on 
which the glass stands unusually high; the air 
seems wrapped in slumber, and the sun shines 
with undimmed lustre. The clouds, now like 
silver fleeces, again like battlements of purest 
marble, seem to have withdrawn to the remotest 
heights, and the arch of heaven appears to have 
lifted itself beyond its wont. Such days are not 
rare at sea, being especially common on the 
polar verge of the trade-wind belt, and are 
grateful to the invalid, but unwelcome to the 
sailor, because tending to delay the vessel’s pro- 
gress and prolong the voyage. 

The disadvantages and discomforts of sea-life 
are nevertheless real, and cannot be gainsaid. 
The most real is probably the inevitable monot- 
ony of existence—the entire absence of serious 
occupation. Amusements are greatly restricted. 
The ever-present ocean presents little variety of 
scene. Each day is a —— of its pre- 
decessor, a monotonous round of eating and 
sleeping, with only such occasional divertissements 
as quarrelling or flirtation. This is at times 
trying to the man of vigorous health and unim- 

i mental and physical activity; but to 
the invalid the benefit outweighs the tedium. 
He feels little inclination for employments for 
which he has no energy, and does not miss 
amusements which he has no longer the 
capacity of enjoying. Even the most energetic 
must yield at times to the prevailing atmo- 
sphere of languor and ease. Men of vigorous 
bodies and active brains find pleasure at sea in 
trifles which at other times would seem con- 
temptible. A sailor going aloft to shake out 
some sail becomes an object of interest; a por- 

ise or a dolphin Playing alongside excites the 
iveliest curiosity. G 
find their proper sphere in the nursery are 
keenly relished on shipboard by the oldest and 
the gravest. A chance lurch of the ship, dis- 
turbing the conditions of some contest, affords 
material for abundant merriment and laughter. 

But of all the alleviations to the monotony 
of life at sea, none equals in interest that afforded 
by the appearance of passing vessels or by the 
sight of land—perhaps because these remind the 
travellers of the great world far away which 
each day finds them more eager to rejoin. Ships 
are seen in great numbers in the Channel and 
the Bay of Biscay. They are rarely met in the 
trade-winds, as, in these latitudes, homeward and 
outward bound ships are forced to pursue dif- 
ferent tracks; but they become very numerous 
again in the Belt of Calms, where whole fleets 
lie helplessly drifting, and can exchange sym- 

thetic signals. Down south in the great 
Routhers Ocean, the sight of a ship is an event 
of rare occurrence, and vessels may pass weeks 


ames which on land would | 
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Sometimes, as the curtain of night lifts, another 
vessel is discovered alongside, and a great ocean 
race ensues, much to the delight of the passengers 
on the winning ship, which, as it flies ahead, 
signals sarcastic messages to its defeated com- 
petitor. 

The sight of land causes still livelier interest 
and keener excitement. No one who has not 
taken a long sea-voyage can realise the vivid 
feeling of pleasure which thrills through a ship’s 
company when, after weeks or months of w 
voyaging, of ‘ever climbing up the climbing wave,’ 
the ery of ‘Land ho!’ is heard, Even a desert 
island or a barren rock is greeted with enthusiasm 
and eagerly scanned through a hundred telescopes. 
Every little detail is discussed with interest—the 
outline of mountain and peak, the presence of 
tree or grass, the probability of human habitation, 
the sight of houses or villages, or, most inte- 
resting of all, moving figures and human forms, 
Every observer has his opinion and his group 
of sympathetic listeners. The passengers feel that 
now their exact position on the vast wilderness 
of the Admiralty charts is established beyond 
cavil; that faint streak on the horizon is St 
Michael or Ascension; those lofty peaks over- 
hang the fertile Canaries or the barrenness of 
the Cape Verds. There is no longer any pos- 
sibility of doubt about the vessel’s progress and 
the distance already traversed. enceforth, a 
new start is made, and the remainder of the 
voyage counts from the last land sighted. It is 
oes, too, to feel the proximity again of 
1umankind, Even a savage is a man and a 
brother, and after weeks of isolation, it is some- 
thing to be near our own species again. Time 
was when the sight of land aroused very different 
emotions, when the distant island might be the 
lair of pirates or the abode of cannibals, when 
the black flag of the former or the war-canoe 
of the latter might suddenly burst from some 
creek or river upon the doomed merchantman. 
But the sea has almost lost such terrors as these ; 
every flap of England’s flag proclaims not only 
freedom, but protection and safety. On the 
Australian voyage, land is sighted to a very 
variable extent. Some ships see no land from 
the moment that the Lizard fades astern until 
the first glimpse is obtained of Australia. Others 
sight land four or five times. Madeira, the 
Salvages, Teneriffe, San Antonio in the Ca 
Verd Islands, Tristan d’Acunha, the Crozet 
Islands, and St Paul’s, are the most frequent 
points sighted. Much depends upon the weather, 
more upon the captain. The cautious navigator, 
especially if the weather be wild or cloudy, 
gives land a wide berth, and holds well out 
into the open main. 

The monotony of a voyage is in a measure 
alleviated by the opportunity of studying natural 
living objects ; porpoises, sharks, and flying-fish 
are frequently seen, and even caught. Occa- 
sionally, a whale rises in close proximity to the 
vessel, or, more frequently, may be descried 
spouting his ‘foam-fountains’ in the distance. 
Lird-life, also, is comparatively rare at sea ; with 
the exception of the petrel and its congeners, 
which follow ships from week to week in 
patient expectation of occasional booty, few birds 
are visible in tropical or sub-tropical regions in 


without catching a glimpse of a companion sail. | mid-ocean. A swallow or a dove driven by some 
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chance gale far out to sea has been known to 
alight upon some passing ship. Sometimes the 
lonely frigate-bird may be seen wheeling his appa- 
rently ceaseless flight far aloft in the sky ; but 
these are exceptions. In the great Southern 
Ocean, however, it is otherwise; there the air 
is frequently filled with a vast cloud of sea-fowl; 
albatrosses sail around and along, now rising aloft 
with a flap or two of their huge outstretched 
wings, now dropping suddenly into the sea to 
secure their prey. ‘ape pigeons,’ ‘ molly-hawks,’ 
‘mutton-birds, and numbers of other birds, to 
which the common parlance of sailors has given 
equally expressive, if sometimes inelegant epithets, 
pursue the flying clipper through the long day 
and the dark night, in gloom and sunshine, storm 
and calm, and seem neither to sleep nor rest. 

A pleasant variety to the monotony of sea-life 
may be derived from astronomical observations, 
for which a voyage affords ample opportunities. 
Each night, 


The sentinel stars set their watch in the sky. 


The vast expanse of heaven lies open without 
obstacle or hindrance, and invites our attention. 
As we speed south, the familiar constellations of 
English skies—Cassiopeia, the Great and the Little 
Bear—dip beneath the northern horizon, and new 
stars—especially the much celebrated but dis- 
appointing Southern Cross—arise upon the south. 
Great Orion, sloping slowly from east to west, is 
seen through many degrees of latitude, and looks 
down equally upon the green meadows of Eng- 
land al the parched plains of her great Aus- 
tralian dependency. The Pleiades remind us of 
the ‘sweet influences’ which they were once dis- 
posed to rain; and their companion stars tell of 
the time when 


——— scudding drifts, the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea. 


Belief in astrology was not unnatural in an age 
before the mariner’s compass, when sailors boldly 
ventured into unknown regions, relying on the 
guidance of the stars alone. 

But the voyager will naturally seek amuse- 
ment and distraction mainly in the society of his 
fellow-travellers; and the composition of the 
passengers’ list is a matter of the first interest 
and importance to him. A ship’s company is a 
microcosm, a photograph in miniature of the 
great world of action and passion, Each unit 
makes itself felt in so small a sphere, and the 
aberrations of one body are sufficient to throw all 
that little universe out of gear. On shipboard, 
all the natural characteristics of the individual 
tend to become exaggerated ; the selfish person 
becomes more than ever self-seeking; the unsel- 
fish person has unwonted opportunities for self- 
abnegation. The occupations and amusements of 
one person conflict with those of another, and 
mutual toleration and concession can the 
be maintained. 

A quarrel—and quarrels are numerous on ship- 
board—tends to divide the whole company into 
two hostile camps. Love-affairs—numerous also, 
but tending, like the voyage, to an early termina- 
tion—are matters of public interest, curiosity, 
and comment. No one lives to himself; whether 
eating, walking, or sleeping, the passenger has 


active relations with his environment—as scien- 
tific phraseology might express it—and either 
promotes or disturbs the comfort and happiness 
of others, A fine school, truly, for the culture 
of the graces! Oftener, perhaps, it becomes only 
too perfect a stage for the emhibition of human 
frailty and human folly. It has been said that 
the man who passes unscathed through the ordeal 
of a contested parliamentary election must possess 
an unblemished reputation. As truly may it be 
said that the person who has accomplished many 
sea-voyages and never made an enemy, deserves 
a monument more enduring than brass. 

It remains only to add that there are some who 
should not tempt the sea. Those far advanced 
in serious disease from whatever cause, the victim 
of insomnia, those threatened with melancholia 
or insanity, should not increase the perils incident 
to their condition, by seeking to encounter the 
inevitable hardship and monotony which are 
serious deductions from the virtues of ocean as 
a health-restorer. 

James A. Linpsay, M.D. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘Yes, I wish you had not said anything, 
Frances; not that it matters very much. * 
don’t suppose he was in earnest, or, at all events, 
he would have changed his mind before evening. 
But, my dear, this poor young fellow is not able 
to follow the same course as Markham’s friends 
do. They are at it all the year round, now in 
town, now somewhere else. They bet and play, 
and throw their money about; and at the end 
of the year they are not very much the worse— 
or at least that is what he always tells me. One 
time they lose, but another time they gain. And 
then they are men who have time, and money 
more or less. But when a young man with a 
little money comes among them, he may ruin 
himself before he knows.’ 

‘TI am very sorry,’ said Frances. ‘It is difficult 
to believe that Markham could hurt any one.’ 

Her mother gave her a grateful look. ‘ Dear 
Markham !’ she said. ‘To think that he should 
be so good—and yet—— It gives me great 
pleasure, Frances, that you should appreciate 
your brother. Your father never did so—and all 
of them, all the Warings But it is under- 
stood between us, is it not, that we are not to 
touch upon that subject ?’ 

‘Perhaps ‘it would be painful, mamma.—But 
how am I to understand, unless I am told ?’ 

‘You have never been told, then—your 
father——? But I might have known he 
would say very little ; he always hated explana- 
tions—My dear, said Lady Markham, with evi- 
dent agitation, ‘if I were to enter into that 
story, it would inevitably take the character 
of a self-defence; and I can’t do that to my 
own child, It is the worst of such unfortunate 
circumstances as ours that you must judge your 
parents, and find one or other in the wrong.— 
O yes; I do not deceive myself on that subject. 
And you are a eee in your nature. Con was 
more or less of a cynic, as people become who 
are bred up in society, as she was. She could 
believe we were both wrong, calmly, without 
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any icular feeling. But you, of your nature, 
you would a partisan.’ 

‘I hope not, mamma. I should be the par- 
tisan of both sides,’ said Frances, almost under 
her breath. 

Lady Markham rose and gave her a kiss. 
‘Remain so,’ she said, ‘my dear child. I will 
say no harm of him to you, as I am sure he has 
said no harm of me. Now, let us think no 
more of Markham’s faults, nor of poor young 
Gaunt’s danger, nor of’—— 

‘Danger?’ said Frances, with an anxious look. 

‘If it were less than danger, would I have 
said so much, do you think ?’ 

‘But, mamma, pardon me, if it is real danger, 
ought you not to say more ?’ 

‘What! for the sake of another woman’s son, 
betray and forsake my own? How can I say 
to him in so many words: Take care of Mark- 
ham; avoid Markham and his friends.—I have 
said it in hints as much asI dare. Yes, Frances, 
I would do a great deal for another woman’s 
son. It would be the strongest plea. But in 
this case, how can I do more? Never mind; 
fate will work itself out quite independent of 
you and me.—And here are people coming— 
Claude, probably, to see if you have changed 
your mind about him, or whether I have heard 
from Constance. Poor boy; he must have one 
of you two,’ 

‘I hope not,’ said Frances seriously. 

‘But I am sure of it, cried her mother with 
a smile. ‘We shall see which of us is the 
better prophet.—But this is not Claude. I hear 
the sweep of a woman’s train.—Hush !’ she said, 
holding up a finger. She rose as the door opened, 
and then hastened forward with an astonished 
—— ‘Nelly!’ and held out both her 


‘You did not look for me?’ said Mrs Winter- 
bourn with a defiant air. 

‘No, indeed; I did not look for you. And 
so fine, and looking so well. He must have 
taken an unexpected turn for the better, and 
you have come to tell me.’ 

‘Yes, am I not fine?’ said Nelly, looking 
down upon her beautiful dress with a curious 
air, half pleasure, half scorn. ‘It is almost new ; 
I have never worn it before.’ 

‘Sit down here beside me, my dear, and tell 
me all about it. When did this happy change 
occur 

‘Happy? For whom?’ she asked with a harsh 
little laugh. ‘No, Lady Markham, there is no 
change for the better: the other way—they say 
there is no hope. It will not be very long, they 
say, before’—— 

‘And Nelly, Nelly! you here, in your fine 
new dress.’ 

‘Yes, it seems ridiculous, does it not?’ she said, 
laughing again. ‘I away—going out to pay visits 
in my best gown, and my husband—dying. Well! 
I know that if I had stayed any longer in that 
dreary house without any air, and with Sarah 
Winterbourn, I should have died.—Oh, you 
don’t know what it is. To be shut up there, 
and never hear a step except the doctor’s, or 
Roberts’ carrying up the beef-tea. So I burst 
out of prison, to save my life. You may blame 
me, if you like, but it was to save my life, neither 
less nor more.’ 


‘Nelly, my dear, said Lady Markham, taking 
her hand, ‘there is nothing wonderful in your 
coming to see so old a friend as I am. It is 
quite natural. To whom should you go in your 
trouble, if not to your old friends ?’ 

Upon which Nelly laughed again in an excited 
hysterical way. ‘I have been on quite a round,’ 
she said. ‘You always did scold me, Lady Mark- 
ham ; and I know you will do so again. I was 
determined to show myself once more before— 
the waters went over my head. I can come out 
now in my pretty gown. But afterwards, if I 
did such a thing, everybody would think me 
mad.—Now you know why I have come, and 

ou can scold me as much as you please. But 

have done it, and it can’t be undone. It is 
a kind of farewell visit, you know,’ she added 
in her excited tone. ‘After this, I shall disappear 
into—crape and afiliction. A widow! What a 
horrible word. Think of me, Nelly St John; me, 
a widow! Isn’t it horrible, horrible? That is 
what they will call me, Markham andthe other 
men—the widow. I know how they will speak, 
as well as if I heard them. Lady Markham, 
they will call me that, and you know what they 
will mean.’ 

‘Nelly, Nelly, my poor child!’ Lady Markham 
held her hand and patted it softly with her own. 
‘O Nelly, you are very imprudent, very silly. 
You will shock everybody, and make them talk. 
You ought not to have come out now. If you 
had sent for me, I would have gone to you in 
a moment.’ 

‘It was not that I wanted. I wanted just to 
be like others for once—before—— I don’t seem 
to care what will happen to me—afterwards, 
What do they do to a woman, Lady Markham, 
when her husband dies? They would not let 
her bury herself with him, or burn herself, or 
any of those sensible things. What do they do, 
Lady Markham? Brand her somewhere in her 
flesh with a red-hot iron—with Widow, written 
upon her flesh ?’ 

‘My dear, you must care for poor Mr Winter- 
bourn a great deal more than you were aware, or 
you would not feel this so bitterly. Nelly’—— 

‘Hush!’ she said with a sort of solemnity. 
‘Don’t say that, Lady Markham. Don’t talk 
about what I feel. It is all so miserable, I don’t 
know what Iam doing. To think that he should 
be my husband, and I just boiling with life, 
and longing to get free, to get free: I that was 
born to be a good woman, if I could, if you would 
all have let me, if I had not been made to—— 
Look here! I am going to speak to that little 
girl You can say the other thing afterwards. 
I know you will. You can make it look so right 
—so right.—Frances, if you get persuaded to 
marry Claude Ramsay or any other man that 
you don’t care for, remember, you'll just be like 
me. Look at me, dressed out, paying visits, and 
my husband dying. Perhaps he may be dead 
when I get home.’ She paused a moment with 
a nervous shivering and drew her summer cloak 
closely around her. ‘He is going to die, and I 
am running about the streets. It is horrible, 
isn’t it? He doesn’t want me, and I don’t want 
him; and next week I shall be all in crape, 
and branded on my shoulder or somewhere— 
where, Lady Markham?—all for a man who— 
all for a man that’—— 
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‘Nelly, Nelly! for heaven’s sake—at least 
respect the child.’ 

‘It is because I respect her that I say anything. 
—Oh, it is all horrible ! And y the men 
and everybody are discussing, What will Nelly 
do? The widow, what will she do?’ 

Then the excited creature suddenly, without 
warning, broke out into sobbing and tears. ‘Oh, 
don’t think it is for grief? she said, as Frances 
instinctively came towards her; ‘it’s only 
the excitement, the horror of it, the feeling that 
it is coming so near. I never was in the house 
with Death, never, that I can remember. And 
I will be the chief person, don’t you know? 
They will want me to do all sorts of things.— 
What do you do when you are a widow, Lady 
Markham? Have you to give orders for the 
funeral, and say what sort of a—coflin there is 
to be, and—all that?’ 

‘Nelly, Nelly! Oh, for God’s sake, don’t say 
those dreadful things. You know you will not 
be troubled about anything, least of all—— And 
my dear, my dear, recollect your husband is still 
alive. It is dreadful to talk of details such as 
those for a living man.’ 

‘Most likely,’ she said, looking up with a 
shiver, ‘he will be dead when I get home.—Oh, 
I wish it might all be over, everything, before 
I go home.—Couldn’t you hide me somewhere, 
Lady Markham? Save me from seeing him and 
all those—details, as you call them. I cannot 
bear it; and I have no mother nor any one to 
come to me—nobody, nobody but Sarah Winter- 
bourn,’ 

‘I will go home with you, Nelly ; I will take 
you back, my dear.—Frances, take care of her 
till I get my bonnet.—My r child, compose 
yourself. Try and be calm. You must be calm, 
and bear it,’ Lady Markham said. 

Frances with alarm found herself left alone 
with this strange being—not much older than 
herself, and yet - onan amid such tragic elements. 
She stood by her, not knowing how to approach 
the subject of her thoughts, or indeed any subject 
—for to talk to her of common things was 
impossible. Mrs Winterbourn, however, did not 
turn towards Frances. Her sobbing ended sud- 
denly, as it had begun. She sat with her head 
upon her hands, gazing at the light. After a 
while, she said, though without looking round: 
‘You once offered to sit up with me, thinking, 
or pretending, I don’t know which, that I was 
sitting up with him all night. Would you have 
done so, if you had been in my place ?’ 

‘I think—I don’t know,’ said Frances, checking 
herself. 

‘You would—you are not straightforward 
enough to say it—I know you would; and in 
your heart you think I am a bad creature, a 
woman without a heart.’ 

‘I don’t think s0,’ said Frances. ‘You must 
have a heart, or you would not be so unhappy.’ 

‘Do you know what I am _ unhappy about ? 
About myself. I am not thinking of him; he 
married me to please himself, not me; and I am 
thinking of myself, not him. It is all fair. 
You would do the same if you married like me.’ 

Frances made no reply. She looked with awe 
and pity at this miserable excitement and 
wretchedness, which was so unlike anything her 
innocent soul knew. 


‘You don’t answer,’ said Nelly. ‘You think 
you never would have married like me. But 

ow can you tell? If you had an offer as good 
as Mr Winterbourn, your mother would make 
you marry him. I made a great match, don’t 
you know? And if you ever have it in your 
power, Lady Markham will make short work 
with your objections. You will just do as 
other people have done. Claude Ramsay is not 
so rich as Mr Winterbourn; but I suppose he 
will be your fate, unless Con comes back and 
takes him, which is, very likely, what she will do. 
—Oh, are you ready, y Markham? It is a 
pity you should give yourself so much trouble ; 
or, you see, I am quite composed now, and 
ready to go home.’ 

‘Come, then, my dear Nelly. It is better you 
should lose no time.’ Lady tk paused to 
say: ‘I shall probably be back quite soon ; but 
if I don’t come, don’t be alarmed,’ in Frances’ 
ear. 

The girl went to the window and watched 
Nelly sweep out to her carriage as if nothing 
could ever happen to her. The sight of the 
servants and of the few passers-by had restored 
her in a moment to herself. Frances stood and 
pondered for some time at the window, Nelly’s 
was an agitating figure to burst into her quiet 
life. She did not need the lesson it taught; but 
he it filled her with trouble and awe. i 

rilliant surface of society, what lay 
underneath! She scarcely dared to follow the 
young wife in imagination to her home ; but she 
felt with her the horror of the approaching 
death. The dread interval when the event was 
coming, the still more dread moment after, when, 
all shrinking and trembling in her youth and 
loneliness, she would live side by side with the 
dead, whom she had never loved, to whom no 
faithful bond had united her—— It was not till 
another carriage drew up and some one got out 
of it, that Frances retreated, not without a very 
different sort of alarm, from the window—some 
one coming to call, she did not see whom, one 
of those wonderful people who came to talk over 
with her mother other people whom Frances 
did not know. How was she to find any subject 
on which to talk to them? Her anxiety was 
partially relieved by seeing that it was Claude 
who came in. He explained that Lady Someone 
had dropped him at the door, having picked 
him up at some other place where they had 
both been calling. ‘There is a little east in the 
wind,’ he said, pulling up the collar of his 
coat. 

‘Was that Nelly Winterbourn I saw driving 
away from the door? I thought it was Nelly. 
And when he is dying, with not many hours to 
live.’ 

‘And why should not she come to mamma?’ 
said Frances. ‘She has no mother of her own.’ 

‘Ah, said Ramsay, looking at her keenly, ‘I 
see what you mean. She has no mother of her 
own; and therefore she comes to Markham’s, 
which is next best.’ 

‘IT said, to my mother,’ said Frances indig- 
nantly. ‘I don’t see what Markham has to do 
with it.’ 

‘All the same, I shouldn’t like my wife to be 
about the streets, going to—any one’s mother, 
when I was dying,’ 
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‘It would be right enough,’ cried Frances, hot 
and indignant, ‘if you married a woman 
who did not care for you.’ She forgot, in the 
heat of her partisanship, that she was admitting 
too much. But Claude did not remember, any 
more than she. 

‘Oh, come, he said, ‘Miss Waring, Frances. 
(May I call you Frances? It seems unnatural to 
call you Miss Waring, for, though I only saw 

ou for the first time a little while ago, 1 have 

nown you all your life.) Do you think it’s 

quite fair to compare me to Winterbourn? He 

was fifty when he married Nelly, a fellow quite 

used up. At all events, I am young, and never 

was fast ; and I don’t see,’ he added pathetically, 

‘why a woman shouldn't be able to care for 


e. 

‘Oh, I did not mean that, cried Frances with 
penitence ; ‘I only meant’—— 

‘And you shouldn't,’ said Claude, shaking his 
head, ‘pay so much attention to what Nelly says. 
She makes herself out a martyr now; but she 
was quite willing to marry Winterbourn. She 
was quite pleased. It was a great match; and 
now, she is going to get the good of it.’ 

‘If being very unhappy is getting the good 
of it—— !’ 

‘Oh, unhappy!’ said Claude. It was evident 
he held Mrs Siesathouate unhappiness lightly 
enough. ‘I'll tell you what,’ he said, ‘talking 
of unhappiness, I saw another friend of yours 
the other day who was unhappy, if you like— 
that young soldier-fellow, the a man. What 
do you call him?—Grant? No; that’s a Nile 


man.—Gaunt. Now, if Lady Markham had m 


taken him in hand’—— 

‘Captain Gaunt,’ said Frances in alarm ; ‘ what 
has happened to him, Mr Ramsay? Is he ill? 
Is he’-——— Her face flushed with anxiety, and 
then grew pale. 

‘I can’t say exactly,’ said Claude; ‘for I am 
not in his confidence ; but I should say he had 
lost his money, or something of that sort. I 
don’t frequent those sort of places in a general 
way; but sometimes, if I’ve been out in the 
evening, if there’s no east in the wind, and no 
rain or fog, I just look in for a moment. I 
rather think some of those fellows had been 
punishing that poor innocent Indian man. When 
a stranger comes among them, that’s a way they 
have. One feels dreadfully sorry for the man; 
but what can you do?’ 

‘What can you do? Oh, anything, rather 
than stand by,’ cried Frances excited by sudden 
fears, ‘and see—and see—— I don’t know what 
you mean, Mr Ramsay! Is it gambling? Is 
that what you mean ?’ 

‘You should speak to Markham,’ he replied. 
‘Markham’s deep in all that sort of thing. If 
anybody could interfere, it would be Markham. 
But I don’t see how even he could interfere. 
He is not the fellow’s keeper; and what could 
he say? The other fellows are gentlemen ; they 
don’t cheat, or that sort of thing. Only, when 
a man has not much money, or not the heart 
to lose it like a man’—— 

‘Mr Ramsay, you don’t know anything about 
Captain Gaunt,’ cried Frances, with hot indig- 
nation and excitement. ‘I don’t understand what 
you mean. He has the heart for—whatever he 
may have to do. He is not like you people, 


who talk about everybody, who know everybody, 
But he has been in action ; he has distinguished 
himself ; he is not a nobody like’ —— 

‘You mean me,’ said Claude. ‘So far as being 
in action goes, 1 am a nobody of course. But 
I hope if I went in for play and that sort of 
thing, I would bear my losses without looking 
as ghastly as a skeleton. That is where a man 
of the world, however little you may think of 
us, has the better of people out of society.—But 
that’s not the question. I only tell you, so 
that, if you can do anything to get hold of him, 
to keep him from going to the bad’—— 

‘To the—bad !’ she cried. Her face grew pale, 
and something’ appalling, an indistinct vision of 
horrors dimly appeared before Frances’ eyes. She 
seemed to see not only George Gaunt, but his 
mother weeping, his father looking on with a 
startled miserable face. ‘Oh,’ she cried, trying 
to throw off the impression, ‘you don’t know 
what you are saying. George Gaunt would 
never do anything that is bad. You are making 
some dreadful mistake, or—— Oh, Mr Ramsay, 
couldn’t you tell him, if you know it is so bad, 
before—tell him—— 1?’ 

‘What!’ cried Claude, horror-struck. ‘I tell 
—a fellow I scarcely know! He would have a 
right to—kick me, or something—or at least to 
tell me to mind my own business. No; but 
you might speak to Markham—Markham is the 
only man who perhaps might interfere.’ 

‘Oh, Markham! always Markham! Oh, I 
wish any one would tell me what Markham 
has to do with it, cried Frances with a 


oan, 

‘That’s just one of his ways, said Ramsay 
calmly. ‘They say it doesn’t tell much one 
way or other, but Markham can’t live without 
play.—Don’t you think, as Lady Markham does 
seth come in, that you might give me a cup of 
tea 


IN ITS RUINS. 


Atmost six hundred years before that Birth at 
Bethlehem which gives modern time its index— 
namely, in 582 B.c., the year when the Isthmian 
games were restored—a cast of colonists, swarming 
out of Gela, not very far off, founded Acragas, 
which afterwards became, as Pindar wrote, ‘the 
most beautiful city of mortals.” They could not 
have chosen a fairer spot on all the coast of this 
fair island of Sicily, rich as it everywhere is in 
loveliness and charm. Broken and accentuated 
ground gave natural ramparts to the city and the 
majesty of domination to the temples; while the 
wide stretch of blue sea in front brought the 
beauty and burden of ships to the port, which 
opened its gates to its friends and shut them 
like a trap against its foes. Jupiter and Minerva 
—or, more correctly, Zeus and Athene—were the 
tutelary deities of the city. The one was Zeus 
Atabyrius, an awful form of Moloch; the other 
was the wise grave goddess worshipped by the 
Rhodians at Lindus—from which city came the 
original colonists of Gela, bringing their familiar 
deity with them. We have all heard of Phalaris 
the tyrant of Acragas, with his red-hot brazen 
bulls, in which he roasted men alive. But we do 
not all know that this was not only from wanton 
cruelty ; though, as with the Inquisition of later 
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times, much personal hatred and malice might 
have been mixed up with it; but that it was 
also one form of religious superstition of the 
kind only too common in all faiths. Greek 
feeling, however, did not tolerate human sacri- 
fices. Milk and honey, fruit and flowers, and 
poor innocent beasts, which at the worst served 
afterwards for food, were offered to the gods, to 
gain favour or ward off punishment. But save 
in very rare and exceptional instances, of which 
Iphigenia and her subsequent cult are the most 
notable, the deities of Hellas were not propitiated 
by the blood and tears of man. The men of 
Acragas, therefore, soon rose up in horror and 
indignation against Phalaris and banished him for 
his blood-guiltiness ; for all that he had greatly 
embellished the city—always a claim on the 
— of citizens. Among other things, he 
uilt a temple to Jupiter Poleius, the ‘founder 
of cities, on the site of which, and in a manner 
incorporated with while overpowering the older 
fane, is the Christian church of Sta Maria dei 
Greci. 

Theron, that wise and benevolent despot, whose 
tomb is still to be seen, was the real star of 
Acragas. He made that grand Greek luxury, 
a spacious fishpond; he built the best of the 
temples, of which the ruins still remain to 
attract travellers from countries then unknown, 
but now dominant, while all this majestic past 
is but a memory and a name; and Pindar cele- 
brated and extolled him, which perhaps is the 
firmest holding on immortality that he possesses. 
Among others, he built the temple now called 
Juno Lacinia ; that is, the same Juno as was wor- 
— at Lacinum ; as a modern Catholic might 
dedicate a church to Sta Maria della Catena, or 
di Gest, or della Pieta, &c., always the same god- 
dess, but with specialised attributes, It was for 
this temple that Zeuxis painted his famous 
picture of Juno, taking for his models the five 
most beautiful hi pc of Acragas, and producing 
a masterpiece such as the world had never seen 
before. But the forces of nature, like the passions 
of men, have no respect for works of art, whether 
in paint or in stone. Earthquakes and storms, 
winds, frost, and fire did their work of destruc- 
tion on all these splendid conceptions and per- 
fect achievements of genius; and Saracen and 
Norman completed the ruin which Carthaginian 
and Roman had begun, And now we have of 
Acragas, ‘the most beautiful city of mortals,’ 
only the uninteresting little town of Girgenti; 
and the ruins of the ancient temples. 

But what ruins! Out on the edge of the rock 
stands the beautiful and still perfect skeleton of 
the Temple of Concord. It needs no great stretch 
of fancy to reconstruct the past, to repeople the 
void, to call back from that dim and misty 
Hades where the pale ghosts wander mournfully, 
the forms of those who once filled the temple 
with love and light and youth and beauty, with 
music and song and the fervent prayers of pious 
souls, asking the benign Goddess of Peace to 
shed her influence over men, and stay both war 
and slaughter. The beautiful Sicilian girls who 
were the realisations of the nymphs and younger 
oddesses, some singing, some playing, others 

aring baskets full of fruits and flowers—their 
soft feet falling in measured tread and the 
rhythmic swaying of their bodies making visible 


music to the eye; the stately matrons, grander 
and graver, the Junos, the Demeters completed, 
to whom life had brought its cares as well as its 
fulfilled joys, its imperative duties as well as its 
pleading loves; the young men scanning the 
maidens and falling in love at a glance, as love 
is kindled into flame by a spark; the husbands 
and the elder fathers, occupied with things and 
indifferent to beauty; the poor dumb Sees 
garlanded with flowers, and led to the slaughter 
as offerings to gods slow to save and quick 
to punish, as even the gentle gods of Greece 
themselves were :—all file along the paved road 
and up the marble steps, and range themselves 
within the columned hall, which then had no 
Christian arches to block up the space, The 
cymbals clash and clang; the shrill note of the 
double pipe sounds far and clear ; and the echoes 
of the sacred songs come back from shaft to wall 
in a full diapason of joyous melody. Who cannot 
bring back that scene, as he stands among the 
asphodels and violets, and forgets time and space 
in memory ? 

Farther away is that Temple of Juno Lacinia, 
already spoken of, where the skeleton is by no 
means so perfect as this, and where the red hand 
of fire has left its crimson touch on the old gray 
stones. Farther still are the ruins of the Temple 
of Hercules, from which the infamous governor 
Verres, he who was denounced by Cicero in one 
of his most eloquent orations, attempted to steal 
the magnificent bronze statue of the god; send- 
ing his slaves at night to prise down the sacred 
icon ; but failing—as the pious of the time said, 
by the miraculous energy of Hercules himself 
working through his efligy—until the horrified 
men of what was then Agrigentum, no longer 
Acragas, and not yet Girgenti, rushed to the 
rescue and delivered their deity from harm. And 
there is the still more undistinguishable chaos of 
the Temple of Jupiter—ruined before finished— 
where the great caryatid lies prone on the green- 
sward, like one of the old gods despoiled of his 
glory, disjointed, broken, destroyed, preserving 
only the dim and roughened outlines, but wanting 
all that made the life and beauty of the faith. 
Near to these confused ruins is the beautiful 
little upright fragment of the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux, those twin sons of Leda who stand 
as the emblems of fraternal fidelity, 

The air is full of old-world memories, and 
involuntarily that noble hymn by Theocritus to 
the Dioscuri comes to us like a living sound 
wafted by strange singers across the scented bean- 
fields—‘ dear work-steads of the hairy bees’—and 
shaken like perfume from the flushed branches 
of flowering fruit-trees, and the sweet pale love- 
liness of almond blossoms. But their day is done, 
Their Temple is but a hint, precious for archi- 
tectural grace, and beautiful in spite of its decay ; 
and they themselves, this heroic pair, are as dead 
as the stone effigy lying prostrate on the grass. 
‘Farewell, ye sons of Leda’—‘ Castor of the swift 
steeds and swart Polydeuces,’ ‘to whom all min- 
strels were dear, ‘the twain that aid all mortals,’ 
‘the beloved pair, ‘succourers of man in the 
very thrill of peril, and of horses maddened in 
the bloody press of battle, and of ships that, 
defying the stars that set and rise in heaven, 
have encountered the perilous breath of storms’— 
farewell! The present has destroyed the past, 
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and Judza has conquered Greece ; but what the 
world has lost in substance it still retains in 
spirit, and gratitude for beauty may outlive belief 
in its divinity. 

If Theocritus pervades all Sicily, Girgenti is 

by Empedocles. Clad in his purple 
robe, crowned with laurel, shod with golden 
sandals—what was this man? Was he the wise 
measurer of moral force, the diligent observer 
and partial conqueror of nature, some affirm him 
to have been? Was he the self-consecrated seer 
and mystic, sincere if also self-deceived, who 
imagined more than he knew, and who obscured 
his clearer thoughts by phantasies and his per- 
ceptions by illusions? Or was he the conscious 
charlatan who traded on men’s credulity and 
discounted their ignorance? Who can say? He, 
too, is one of those faces in the clouds for which 
each observer has a different interpretation, and 
in which each sees a different form. But what- 
ever he was, he was born and bred at Acragas, 
the beautiful city where the gods were housed 
in glory and worshipped with fervour; and it 
was from there that he set out to seek for immor- 
tality in the eternal fires of Etna. 

And now, what do we find at the modern town 
and station of Girgenti? A country barren of 
trees but fruitful in grain; uplands as green 
with sprouting corn as English fields are green 
with summer grass; wide bean-fields scenting 
the air with perfume almost as rich as that 
which steals from the jessamine and orange 
blossoms of the high-walled gardens; unculti- 
vated tracts full of asphodels and violets, of 
borage and the golden discs of yellow chrysan- 
themum, of fragrant herbs, and the rarer sorts 
of our wild-flowers at home—tracts where a bota- 
nist may spend his hours in rejoicing. Leaving 
the country and going into the town, which is 
set upon the high rock dominating the plain, we 
find but little beauty. The women no longer 
‘card the soft wool about their knees,’ as in the 
days of the proud Eunice, who refused to love at 
all that desperate Simetha who loved too much ; 
but they are said to be the most prolific of all 
Sicilian women, and for a man to marry a 
Girgentese is to be sure of heirs and the tradi- 
tional quiver-full. The chief object of interest 
in the town is of course the Duomo or cathedral, 
where they show you superb vestments wrought 
in gold and silver, with garnets and turquoises 
mixed in with the embroidery ; an engraved ivory 
staff, and two splendid monstrances—the one of 
= and jewels in the form of a sun rayed and 

ded; the other, of silver flowers, with the 
Madonna’s hair in the centre. The plain white- 
washed columns dividing nave from aisle agree 
but ill with the florid ornamentation of the high- 
altar or the bold carving of the roof; and the 
echo which seems to run round the wall like an 
invisible flame was once the cause of more heart- 
burnings than the architect knew when he struck 
by chance on that fatal angle of incidence. 

If you are at Girgenti at Carnival-time and go 
to a veglione or masked ball in the theatre, you 
will see a little of Sicilian manners and some- 
thing of Sicilian feeling. Among the Savages 
and the Swallows, the gold-horned, red-bodied 
Fiends, the Sailors and the nondescripts who 
dance together with more vigour than grace in 
the platea, you will not see one woman. The 


Sicilian blood is too hot and Sicilian Fed 
too rampant to permit the public and indis- 
criminate mingling of men and women; and 
there still exist in these less visited and less con- 
tinentalised places, strong traces of the Saracenic 
seclusion of women. In the boxes, two female 
masks—the only female masks in the theatre— 
come down ever and anon, attended by their 
male companion, to cross the platea for such 
refreshments as are to be found at the back of 
the stage. No one speaks to them, and they 
speak to noone. Even that group of Zulus who 
respect no man, make way for them; as do 
those half-dozen Swallows who run in and out 
with short steps and shrill cries, letting fly live 
birds as a diversion the more. These two bands 
are evidently well known in the place. They” 
go in and out of certain boxes offering bonbons, 
which are laughingly accepted, and they dance 
with less clumsiness and more grace than the 
rest. Among the spectators in the boxes are two 
or three exquisite little masks of children. One 
curly-pated Louis XIV., of perhaps the ripe age 
of three, after making frantic efforts to kiss papa 
with the intervening mask to prevent contact, is 
handed about from box to box like a big doll. 
In one it is the centre of attraction and worship 
to five stalwart men; for Italian men are like 
women in their love of children, and you will 
constantly see the father performing what we 
consider to be essentially womanly offices for a 
little child, while the mother stands by looking 
on complacently. There is also a tiny, gold- 
horned, red-bodied imp, whose delight in his 
horns is such as one might have expected from 
a young fawn when he first learned that he 
could butt that bold kid with his own weapons. 

For a last word: Girgenti is now absolutely 
safe, <A few years ago, brigands might have been 
found lurking behind the fallen columns with 
the snakes and the lizards, and the long gun 
handy. Now you have only the lizards, The 
snakes have been frightened away by the throng 
of visitors; carabinieri keep evil-disposed men 
in check ; and brigandage, like the old cult, has 
vanished into the dust and vapour of things past 
and dead. 


DUNLEAP TOWER. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP, IL. 


THE first thing I did, after giving Mrs Stavele 

my —_ that I would at once begin my seare 

for Catherine and not rest till I had found her, 
was to resign my situation under the railway 
Company. This I did without regret, as I had 
previously made up my mind to try my fortune 
once again in one or other of the colonies. As 
soon as I was relieved from my duties, I began 
to make cautious inquiries in the neighbourhood 
of Isterby as to the direction presumably taken 
by Mr Rudyard on the evening of his departure 
with his wife. Some time elapsed before I could 
obtain the slightest clue to the information I was 
in search of; but when I once held the thread 
between my fingers, I was careful not to let it go 
again. It is needless to detail by what means I suc- 
ceeded in tracing the two people I was in search 
of step by step over the road they had gone, nor 
the labour and difficulty I experienced before 
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my me came to an end at a lone house amo ‘Want anything in that line, Margery?’ Rud- 
the fells and moors on the bleak Northumberland | yard asked. 
coast. She gave a little scornful shrug and shook 


It was evening when I ended my search. I 
slept that night at a village a couple of miles 
away, and before noon next day was in a very 
— condition on my way to the house, ; 

I doubt whether Catherine herself would have 
recognised me, had she chanced to encounter me 
as I left the inn. In my younger and more pros- 
perous days, I had been an adept at amateur 
theatricals, and my ‘make-up’ on the present 
occasion was a study from life. I was a German 
Jew pedlar, Max Jacoby to wit, as the brass- 
lettered name on my mahogany box plainly told. 
My beard and moustache were deel black and 
trimmed in a foreign fashion ; I had long tangled 
hair and a tawny complexion; I wore several 
flashy rings on my fingers; and a square box, 
well equipped with fancy articles, was  sus- 
pended over my shoulders by a strap. I spoke 
good English, but with a foreign accent, and 
that amount of gesticulation in which foreigners 
usually indulge. Such was the individual who 
tramped slowly up to the back entrance of Dun- 
leap Tower and knocked boldly at the door. 
it was opened by a rosy-cheeked country lass. 
‘We don’t want any,’ she said before I could utter 
a word, 

‘Ah, but you must see what I have got, pretty 
miss,’ I answered with a smile and a bow. 
box was opened before she could close the door ; 
and when once she caught sight of the contents, 
she was in no hurry to go. ‘I have everything 
from hair-pins to cameo brooches, Wedding- 
rings, these, pretty miss. Ah, here is one that 
would fit you beautifully. Let me just try it 
on.—Ha, ha! what could be nicer? and cheap, 
dirt cheap. And now, let me fasten this brooc 
on your dress—real gold—real cameo, I will 
vow you never looked so charming in your life, 
Go into the house and see; go and ask your 
friends ; and remember everything is very cheap, 
most wonderfully cheap.’ 

Blushing with pleasure, she retired for a moment 
and then called ‘Sally.’ Sally came, a buxom, 
good-tempered, middle-aged woman—the cook, I 
suppose. ‘Heart alive! what pretty things!’ she 
exclaimed, clasping her hands in ecstasy. I was 
still expatiating on the po and excellence of 
my wares, when a door at the back of the kitchen 
was suddenly —_— and Rudyard entered the 
room, with his hands in his pockets and a cigar 
between his lips, followed by a tall, black-haired 
young woman whom I had never seen before. 

‘Hillo! what’s the row now?’ he exclaimed, 
as the frightened servants fell back. ‘A pedlar, 
eh? Come, my good fellow, you’d better sheer 
off ; we want none of your gimcracks here ; and, 
hark ye! don’t let me see your ugly phiz about 
these premises again, or my mastiff may want 
to try the flavour of your calves !’ 

I fell back a few paces and made a little foreign 
bow, and with a deprecatory smile, held out some 
brooches towards his companion. ‘The gentle- 
man is pleasant this morning,’ I said. ‘He does 
not ask the lady whether she would like to glance 
at my cameos. I have here some very choice ones, 
direct from Rome.—See! Bacchus and Ariadne, 
Venus rising from the Sea, ‘All of splendid 
workmanship, and all wonderfully cheap.’ 


her head, but did not reply. She was a tall, 
well-built young woman, with plenty of red in 
her cheeks to match the poppies in her hair, 
with quick-glancing, suspicious eyes, shaded by 
thick black eyebrows, and with a mouth hard 
and cruel in all its outlines. She was dressed 
in thick rustling black silk, and wore a profusion 
of coarse jewellery lavishly displayed. 

‘Come now, my fine fellow, said Rudyard 
with a grim smile; ‘you must make yourself 
scarce without more palaver.’ 

I did not stir; but opening a secret drawer 
at the bottom of my box, I took out of it a 
couple of Turkish daggers, curiously chased, 
and having inlaid hafts) I knew that if any- 
thing would attract Rudyard, they would. I 
remembered his weakness for curious pocket- 
knives when a lad at school, and the bright 
little dagger he carried about him till the master, 
hearing of it, took it away. I held up the 
daggers without a word. 

His face lighted up the moment he saw them ; 
he hesitated an instant, as though ashamed of 
his weakness ; but the temptation was too strong, 
and the next moment he stepped forward irreso- 
lutely and took them in his hands to examine. 

‘Poor, poor, he said in a depreciatory tone. 
Then : ‘ How much for the two?’ 

‘Fifteen guineas.’ 

‘Fifteen thunderbolts !’ 

‘They are worth twenty-five, good sir. They 
are unique. They were the favourite weapons of 
the late Ibrahim Pasha, and were manufactured 
expressly for him.’ 

: Anyhow, they’re not worth the price you 

? 


‘The gentleman thinks not? Well, this is 
what I’ll do: I will leave them with you till 
to-morrow. You can examine them at your 
leisure, and put them to whatever tests you may 
think fit. In the morning, I will call again, 
and then you will count me out fifteen bright 
new sovereigns and fifteen bright new shillings, 
and will tell me that you never got such a 
bargain in your life.’ 

‘You mealy-mouthed rascal, I’ll do nothing 
of the kind!’ 

It was, however, finally agreed that I should 
leave the daggers, for having once fingered them, 
he could not bear to let them go. 

Next morning I trudged up to the house again, 
carrying with me a brace of pistols constructed 
on a principle which was but just coming into 
vogue in those days, although common enough 
now. Rudyard had seen nothing like them 
before, and was even more delighted than with 
the daggers. Would I go with him into the 
shooting-gallery, he asked, and explain that ‘new 
dodge to him ?’ 

Yes ; I would go with him willingly, I replied. 
So into the shooting-gallery we went, which 
turned out to have been the picture-gallery at 
one period of the Rudyard history; but the 
walls had been long ago denuded of every picture 
that would fetch a price, and nothing but a few 
dingy family portraits remained, with faces which 
a good scouring would have wonderfully im- 
proved. Rudyard was a tolerable shot, but not 
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equal to me in that respect, for I had had much 
practice while in the bush, and I beat him with- 
out difficulty. When the target was sufficiently 
riddled, he reached down the portrait of one of 
his grim old ancestors in ruff and doublet, and 
set it up to be fired at. I confess that to me 
it seemed a terrible desecration to make a target 
of the fine old cavalier; but when I protested, 
I got nothing for my pains but a declaration that 
he would treat the whole of the gallery in the 
same way. By the time the old gentleman’s head 
was all but shot off, luncheon was announced, to 
which meal Rudyard invited me. After it was 
over, we had some more shooting ; and then we 
adjourned to the billiard-room, where we played 
game after game, till a cracked and doleful bell 
gave notice that dinner would shortly be served. 
As with the shooting, so with the billiards— 
Rudyard could not touch me; for I had been 
a marker in Melbourne in my low-water days, 
and had there made myself master of the game. 
But neither with the pistols nor the cue did I 
do more than just evince my superiority over 
him, beating his best shot by a mere hairbreadth, 
and topping his highest score by a couple of 
points only, urging him forward with the expecta- 
tion that he only needed a little more practice 
to beat me easily. 

‘Come along, Jacoby, and let us have a bit 
of dinner,’ said Rudyard at last, flinging down 
the cue with an oath. 

‘But my dress, sir?’ pleaded I with an expres- 
sive uplifting of my hands. 

‘Never mind your dress! This is Liberty Hall, 
man. I’m not going to dress for dinner, why need 
you? And after dinner, we'll have a bowl 
of punch and make a night of it; for I mean 
you to sleep here. One doesn’t meet with such 
a pedlar as you every day.’ 

We proceeded to the dining-room, a low dingy 
apartment, poorly furnished ; and in a few minutes 
dinner was brought in, and with it entered the 
black-haired young woman whom I had seen 
before, and whom Mr Rudyard, in his off-hand 
way, now introduced to me as his cousin and 
housekeeper, Miss Yavill. The dinner was plain 
and substantial, and proceeded for some time in 
silence. At length Rudyard looked up. 

‘Are you out of sorts to-day, > or 
are = sulky 

‘1 am not sulky; I have a headache,’ she 
replied, flashing a dangerous glance at him out 
of her black orbs. 

‘That’s well in one sense, and bad in another. 
You had better have a headache than be sulky, 
Madge. I don’t like sulky people; and I don’t 
like people who sit like ghosts over their 
dinner.’ 

‘Really! How humorous you are to-day, and 
how excessively polite!’ rejoined Miss Yavill, 
with a disdainful smile and a shrug. 

Dinner was scarcely over when she rose, 
‘Ill go now, Martin—that is, if you and this 
gentleman, with a special emphasis on the 
word, ‘will kindly excuse me.’ She spoke with 
an unmistakable sneer, this time. It 1s possible 
that Miss Yavill was not in the habit of dining 
= pedlars, and resented my presence accord- 
ingly. 

*Ain’t she a handsome tiger-cat?’ asked Rud- 
yard, appealing to me. ‘Not without claws, 


either.—Go, Margery, go, and my blessing go 
with you!’ winking at me as he drained his 
glass. ‘And now for a bowl of punch. Draw 
up closer to the fire, Jacoby, and try one of 
these Cabanas.” There was a rude but hearty 
hospitality about this man, which seemed to be 
the sole good quality that had come down to 
him from a long line of open-handed ancestors. 

I did my Best to entertain Rudyard that 
evening, and I succeeded. I related to him 
scraps of wild adventure that had befallen me 
during my roving days; I _ to him ; above 
all, I approved myself a good listener when he 
chose to favour ‘me with some autobiographical 
reminiscences of a not very creditable character ; 
and I drew him out by insidious questions to 
talk on those matters with which he was best 
acquainted. Towards midnight we rose and 
lighted our candles, ‘Jacoby,’ said Rudyard, 
laying a heavy hand on my shoulder and looking 
in my face with drunken gravity, ‘you are a 
trump! I haven't spent such a jolly day, I don’t 
know when; for it’s precious dull work living 
here, with nobody but Madge to talk to or 
quarrel with ; it becomes monotonous after a time, 
you know. So I don’t mean to let you go in 
a hurry. You must promise me that you'll stay 
a fortnight at Dunleap, and not a day less, 
Speak, Bezonian, what sayest thou?’ 

‘A fortnight, Mr Rudyard, is a long time; 
and what would Miss Yavill say to such an 
arrangement ?? 

‘Diable! I should like to see her object. I’d 
soon twist her white neck for her! But isn’t 
she handsome, Jacoby? I’d marry her to-morrow, 
only there happens to be a slight impediment 
in the way.’ 

‘An impediment, Mr Rudyard! I thought, 
from what I have seen of you, that you were 
a man who would let no impediment stand in 
the way of a fixed purpose.’ 

We looked steadily at each other for a second 
or two; the conversation seemed to have suddenly 
sobered him, 

‘King of pedlars!’ he exclaimed, ‘I wish I 
knew how far I could trust you. But we will 
talk of this matter another day. One question, 
and then good-night. What would you do, 
Jacoby, if you had a wife who was mad 4? 

My heart gave a great bound; this was the 
first allusion to Catherine that had passed his 
lips. Looking him fixedly in the eyes, I said: 
fp suppose I should do as other people do in 
such cases—shut her up, so that she could do 
no harm to herself or others,’ 

‘Right you are, Jacoby! That’s the thing, 
Gentle confinement, mild restraint, no harshness, 
no cruelty. Ay, ay, mad people should always be 
shut up.” He leered at me out of his drunken 
eyes, pointed to the door of my room, bade me 
a rough good-night, and was gone. 

My bedroom was on the ground-floor; and 
that, so far, was fortunate for the purpose I had 
in view. Its windows looked into the wilderness 
outside which was dignified with the name of 
garden, I put out my light, drew back the 
curtains, and sat down on the low window-sea 
and went over again in thought all that I h 
seen and heard during the day. 

Mad! Catherine was no more mad than I 
was, and Rudyard knew it. I had not forgotten 
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what Mrs Staveley had told me—that, in the 
event of Catherine’s death, her husband would 
become possessed of the fifteen thousand pounds 
which she had bequeathed to him by will. 
Here was at once a motive which, to such 
a man as Rudyard, involved in debt as he was, 
would be almost irresistible for causing him 
to wish to get rid of her. It was evidently a 
deep-laid villainous scheme on his part to bring 
his wife to this lonely house and immure her 
within its gloomy walls, away from every one 
whom she knew, on the vile plea that she 
was mad. To a woman of Catherine’s tempera- 
ment, such treatment could only end in madness 
that would be but too real, or in the more 
merciful alternative of death. But with a fort- 
night before me, if Rudyard held in the morning 
to the invitation he had given me overnight, 
it would go hard if I did not find some mode 
of releasing Catherine from the tyranny of this 
man ; for that she was shut up somewhere under 
the roof of the old house, [ did not for one 
moment doubt. Should Catherine die, Dunleap 
Tower and Isterby Manor would not be long 
without a fresh mistress—so much was evident 
to me already. 

When every sound in the house was hushed, 
I softly unfastened the casement and leaped down 
into the garden; but the night was so intensely 
dark, and I was so ignorant of the plan of the 
premises, that I found it would be useless to 
attempt any exploration till morning ; so I went 
back to bed and slept as best I could till 
daybreak, and then I started out on a journey 
of discovery before any one else seemed to be 
stirring. 

About five hundred yards to the north of 
the house, which was a spacious, substantial, 
two-storied building, dating from the time 
of the Second James, but without any pre- 
tensions to architectural elegance, and on the 
summit of a steep slope, stood the object from 
which it derived its name—a gray, square, time- 
worn tower, keeping watch and ward over the 
coast, and gazing like a grim sentinel far away 
across the white-maned waves of the North Sea. 
It had been originally intended—so I learnt 
afterwards—as a placé of refuge during those 
turbulent but romantic times when raids and 
forays across the Border were matters of fre- 
quent occurrence—a place where women and 
children, and even cattle and sheep, might find 
shelter and safety till the brief, fierce storm had 
burst and spent itself, or had swept across the 
moors in another direction, On a high hill only 
some mile or two away were the remains of a 
beacon, whence doubtless many a warning flash, 
in days gone by, had roused the country-side. 

What if this old tower should prove to be the 
prison of Catherine! The thought sent a thrill 
through every nerve. From different parts of the 
garden terrace, two sides of the tower were more 
or less visible; but in neither of them could I 
discern anything like a window, nothing but a 
few tecaheles and a low-browed door, The third 
side looked towards the moors, while the fourth 
fronted the sea, and both were consequently 
hidden from me. Suppose I were to sguveah 
the tower a little more closely and ascertain 
whether it was in reality anything more than 
an uninhabited ruin ? 


On reaching the end of the garden, I found 
that the field, or rather the slice of moorland, 
on which the tower stood was separated from it 
by a high stone wall, through which the only 
means of admission was by a small oaken wicket, 
now locked. I was trying to open it, when a 
hand was laid on my shoulder, and a voice said 
in my ear: ‘Do you particularly want to get 
to the other side of that door? If so, hadn’t 
you better ask for the key ?’ 

I turned with a start and looked at the speaker. 
He was a man about fifty years of age, with a 
keen foxy face, short stubby red hair, and small 
blue-gray eyes, full of craft and determination. 
He was dressed like a gamekeeper, and carried 
a gun over his shoulder; but it struck me at 
once that his language and bearing were superior 
to those of a man in his apparent position. 

‘Perhaps you would not mind obliging me 
with the key’ I said. ‘Iam desirous of examin- 
ing that old tower,’ 

‘Then I am afraid your desire will have to 
remain ungratitied.’ 

‘Are you aware that I am the guest of Mr 
Rudyard ?? 

‘1 am quite aware of that fact. You are 
Mr Max Jacoby, a travelling pedlar—according 
to your own account. You dined with Mr Rud- 
yard yesterday, and when you and he parted 
at midnight, he gave you an invitation to stay 
a fortnight at the Tower.” His keen eyes had 
taken me in from head to foot as he spoke. 
He certainly looked as if he had no belief in 
my statement that I was nothing but a pedlar. 

‘Your information could scarcely be more 
accurate,’ I replied. ‘And now, you will perhaps 
enlighten me with regard to your own name 
and position ?? 

‘Willingly. My name is Aaron Starke. I am 
Mr Rudyard’s bailiff, steward, gamekeeper, secre- 
tary, librarian, and general factotum—in short, his 
Jack-of-all-trades, and master of none.’ 

‘I am pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr 
Starke. And now, perhaps you will kindly 
inform me why the grounds on the other side 
of this wall are kept so especially private ?’ 

‘Were you an ignorant clodhopper,’ he replied, 
‘T should tell you that the ground round the old 
tower of which this wall is the boundary is haunted 
by evil spirits—that it is said to have been the 
scene of more than one terrible crime ; and that, 
if you do not wish to be carried bodily away by 
Lucifer himself, you had better keep on this side 
the boundary. In such a case, such an explana- 
tion would. suffice; but to an intelligent indi- 
vidual like yourself, I can only say that it is one N 
of Mr Rudyard’s special whims—and if you ever 
come to know him better, you will find that he 
has many strange whims—that the tower and the 
‘round round it shall be kept strictly private. 
No stranger ever passes psn this door, When 
I have said as much as this to one of Mr Rudyard’s 
guests, I have no doubt said sutlicient.’ 

‘Quite suflicient,” I answered drily. ‘I sup- 
pose I may take my morning ramble in any other 
direction without being looked upon as an 
intruder?’ 

‘With this exception, you may walk for a dozen 
miles without being interfered with.’ 

We bade each other good-morning and sepa- 
rated, That Aaron Starke suspected me of being 
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something different from what I had_represented 
myself to be was evident both from his tone and 
manner. I resolved to keep out of his way as 
much as possible during the remainder of my 
stay at Dunleap Tower. 

to the house for a small telescope 
which I had in my box, and then set out for 
along walk. I took my way through the village, 
aeross the brook, and up a ravine that led to a 
rocky spur of the hills, which at this place shot 
out in the shape of a promontory for a consider- 
able distance into the sea. From the edge of 
this promontory I judged that the third and 
fourth sides of the tower must be more or less 
visible, and while conversing with Aaron Starke, 
I made up my mind to visit the spot. 

After some rough walking, I found myself 
close to the edge of the cliff. It was a lonely 
place, and rarely visited except by shepherds 
when gathering in their flocks from the up- 
lands. I lay down and pointed my glass at 
the tower. Thence the whole of the third side 
of the tower—that which faced the moors— 
was plainly visible. Like the two sides I had 
seen on the garden, it was loopholed, but had 
no window. But on the fourth side, which 
faced the sea, I could clearly discern the out- 
lines of a square window, although, even from 
my ‘coign of vantage, I was only able to obtain 
a side-view of it. I waited patiently for more 
than an hour, keeping my pr fixed constantly 
on the window. it the end of that time I saw 
the casement opened and a white hand stretched 
out for a moment to fasten it back. Catherine 
was there! 


STOCK EXCHANGE INVESTORS. 


WE believe that a few words on the subject of 
the Stock Exchange might not be out of place 
at the present time, with the object of affording 
some information to the general public, amongst 
whom we do not wish to include those who are 
habitual speculators or dealers in Capel Court, 
but that large mass of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom who look upon the Stock 
Exchange as a palace of mystery, in which 
fortunes are made and lost between dawn 
and dusk, and the members of which lead a life 
of constant excitement and pleasure which does 
not fall to the lot of ordinary mortals. To such 
persons, the very name of the Stock Exchange 
is suggestive of money, financial shrewdness, 
and abnormal clear-sightedness, with a sort of 
arritre-pensée of double-dealing and chicanery. 
Nowadays, nearly every one who is possessed 
of any capital is directly or indirectly brought 
into contact with the Stock Exchange, however 
much he may be prejudiced against that institu- 
tion ; and our object now is to show as simply as 
possible the modus operandi of Stock Exchange 
transactions, so that the ignorant operator may 
know exactly what takes place from their initia- 
tion to their completion, and be satisfied that 
nothing mysterious occurs, but that everything 
is conducted in the most prosaic and matter-of- 
fact way, and will bear the closest scrutiny. 


The members of the Stock Exchange are 
divided into two classes—brokers and jobbers. 
The stockbroker is practically the only one 
known to the public; but the jobber bears 
a very important part in all the transactions 
that take place. 

When any one wishes to buy or sell what is 
termed stock, the first step is to instruct a broker, 
who proceeds to the Stock Exchange, where are 
assembled the dealers or jobbers; the market 
for each class of stock, such as consols, English 
railways, foreign stocks, American railways, &c., 
occupying its allotted place in the building. 
Supposing, for instance, the broker’s instruc- 
tions are to buy one thousand pounds Caledo- 
nian railway stock, he selects a jobber in the 
Caledonian market, and asks him to make a price 
in the requisite amount of stock. The jobber 
replies that the price is, say, 91}.3, which 
means that he is prepared at the moment to 
buy the required amount at 914, or to sell it at 
91? per one hundred pounds stock, of course not 
being aware which the broker desires to do. The 
buyer is thus certain of getting the stock at the 
correct market-price at the time, as the jobber, 
for his own protection, is compelled to quote the 
exact market-price. The business, unless other- 
wise stipulated, is understood to be done for the 
next ensuing account-day, two of which occur in 
each month, about the 15th and 30th; the broker 
rendering a contract to his client in which is 
stated the amount of stock and the price, with 
the government stamp-duty, registration fee, and 
brokerage. The next step on the part of the 
broker is to issue, on the day preceding the 
aecount-day, what is called a ‘ticket, containing 
the name and amount of stock with the stamp- 
duty and full designation of the purchaser. This 
ticket, having the name and address of the 
broker appended, is handed to the jobber, and 
by him to his seller, and so on, till it reaches 
the broker of the original seller and deliverer, 
each member in turn putting his name on the 
back of the ticket, so that the transaction may 
be easily traced if necessary. The delivering 
broker prepares the transfer from his client to 
the person named on the ticket, following out 
the instructions contained therein ; and the deed, 
after being executed by the seller, is delivered 
to the buyer’s broker, who gives a cheque for 
the amount of the consideration-money and 
stamp-duty. Thus the original seller is brought 
into contact with a purchaser, although the stock 
may have passed through fifty different hands, 
After the transfer has been signed by the buyer, 
it is sent with the certificate to the Company’s 
office for registration ; and after being approved 
by the directors, a new certificate is issued in 
the buyer’s name. 

The case thus given is that of a revistered 
stock ; but stocks to bearer, which form a large 
portion of those dealt in on the Stock Exchange, 
are transferred by delivery only. British govern- 
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ment, Indian government, Bank of England, 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and several muni- 
cipal and colonial stocks, are transferred in 
the books kept for the purpose at the Bank 
of England, where the seller must make the 
transfer either personally or by his attorney. 

In these times of bad trade and general finan- 
cial and mercantile depression, people look upon 
the Stock Exchange with a jaundiced eye, as the 
outward and visible herald of falling prices and 
increasing losses, and scarcely a good word is 
heard of the ‘House’ or anything connected 
with it. But the Stock Exchange, great as its 
influence undoubtedly is, cannot control events, 
and ignorance can be the only excuse of those 
who do not recognise in it an institution of great 
public utility, we might almost say of absolute 
necessity in a great commercial country, in which 
the savings accumulated by industry must find 
a ready means of investment. Far be it from 
us to say that the Stock Exchange is immacu- 
late ; but everything is done by the governing 
body to make it so; and it is the paramount 
interest of each member to fulfil his engage- 
ments promptly and honestly. No doubt, many 
flagrant cases of default have taken place; but 
when the magnitude of the transactions and the 
varied interests involved are taken into account, 
it must be admitted that the loss to the public 
from this cause is wonderfully small. We believe 
that one of the most fruitful causes of the dis- 
asters which have of late years helped to throw 
discredit on the Stock Exchange is the perni- 
cious habit, if we may so call it, indulged in 
by many persons of leaving stock in the hands 
of their brokers for safe custody, collection of 
coupons, &e. When a man has bought stock 
and paid for it, he should in all circumstances 
insist upon having it in his own keeping, or 
at all events under his own control, at his 
banker’s ; or, if in London, in the vaults of the 
National Safe-deposit Company, or other place 
of ‘safety. The folly of leaving valuable secu- 
rities in the hands and at the mercy of any one 
man, no matter who he is, and often for a long 
course of years, cannot be too much deprecated ; 
and in these days, when bankers and others offer 
every facility to their customers for keeping 
papers of value in perfect safety and under their 
own control, there can be no excuse for such 
laxness. If this were attended to by every one 
—and why should it not be?—we are convinced 
that our convict prisons would not be so full, 
and socicty would not suffer so many rude 
shocks as have shaken it during the last few 
years, 

We would refer, in conclusion, to one more 
form of temptation which is daily and hourly 
thrown into the way of investors, and which 
we also hold responsible for much loss to the 
unsophisticated, In these days of cheap postage, 
the public is deluged with prospectuses of every 
description, most of which are prepared in so 
alluring a manner, and appeal so specially to 
human cupidity, that the investing public are 
led away, and ge with their money never to 
see it again. We can only advise such persons 


never, on any occasion, to apply for shares in 
any Company submitted to their notice in this 
— without first consulting a respectable stock- 
roker. 


POST-OFFICE NOTES. 


Wirn the rapidly increasing population of this 
country, it is only natural that increased work 
should be entailed upon the various departments 
of the State, and this is essentially the case with 
respect to the Post-office, for, in addition to the 
cause already mentioned, the better education of 
the people is brought to bear in increasing the 
mass of correspondence passing through that 
department for transit. Accordingly, we find, 
from the recently issued Report of the Postmaster- 
general, that the year’s working for the twelve 
months ending the 31st of March 1885, shows an 
increase in correspondence of nearly four per 
cent., the yearly increase in population being 
about one per cent., or only a fourth of the 
increase in correspondence, 

The number of letters, &c., delivered during 
the year was as follows: Letters, 1,360,341,400 ; 
post-cards, 160,340,500; book-packets and cir- 
culars, 320,416,800; newspapers, 143,674,500— 
making a total of 1,984,773,200. Of parcels, 
22,904,373 were delivered—making a grand total 
of 2,007,677,573 articles. These figures give an 
average of thirty-eight letters to each person in 
the United Kingdom. Including post-cards, the 
average is forty-two ; a far larger proportion, the 
Report states, than in any other country. With 
book-packets, newspapers, and parcels included, 
the total average is nearly fifty-six. The number 
of registered letters carried was 11,365,151, 
showing a decrease of one-and-a-half per cent. 

The total number of letters, post-cards, &c., 
received at the Returned Letter Offices during 
the year was 5,626,875, being a decrease of nearly 
two per cent. over the previous year ; from which 
it may be gathered that the public at large has 
become more careful in addressing its corre- 
spondence correctly. Out of this total, 512,636 
letters were unreturnable ; 26,472 letters were 
— without any address, and out of this num- 

er there were 1686 which contained value to 
the amount of £3898. Upwards of 45,000 parcels 
were undelivered, on account, chiefly, of insecure 
packing and incomplete addresses, 

During the last year, 483 new post-offices have 
been opened, bringing the total number in_ the 
United Kingdom to 16,434. Letter-boxes have 
been added to the number of 773—thus making 
the total number of receptacles of all kinds for 
letters about 33,000. 

To meet the increased work of the department, 
1969 officers have been added to the permanent 
staff during the year, bringing the total number 
employed up to about 48,000. In addition to 
these, about 47,000 persons are employed through- 
out the country by different postmasters as 
assistants ; but most of them have private occu- 
pations, and only perform postal duties for a short 
time in the day. The pension list shows a total 
of 3337 retired officers in receipt of pensions 
amounting to £175,602 per annum. 

Several important improvements in the mail- 
service have been carried out during the year, 
nearly all the large towns in Scotland being 
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benefited by an arrangement which reduces by 
forty minutes the time occupied in the transit 
of the mails from London to Perth, A new 
mail-train leaving King’s Cross at 7.40 A.M. 
greatly improves the service between the con- 
tinent and Yorkshire ; in proof of which it may 
be mentioned that a letter posted in Paris on 
Tuesday evening would arrive in Yorkshire on 
Wednesday about noon; and a reply could be 

sted so as to be delivered in Paris early on 
Siensier morning. This is an instance of celerity 
which leaves nothing to be desired. 

Several curious incidents are noted as having 
occurred during the year. A bird, described as a 
‘blue-breast,’ hatched during the summer a brood 
of young ones in a private letter-box in a road 
near Lockerbie. She allowed the postman to feed 
her, and remained on the nest chon: he opened 
the box, but invariably flew away if any one else 
appeared. <A box arrived at Greenock by parcel 
post which, in consequence of the strange noises 
which were heard to proceed from it, was opened 
by the postmaster, when it was found to contain 
a common screech-owl. As the bird was in an 
exhausted condition, it was taken care of and fed, 
and when properly recovered, sent on by railway 
to its owner. Two cheques, for one hundred and 
seventeen and twenty pounds respectively, were 
posted in a letter-box at Birmingham without 
cover or address, one being payable to bearer, 
and the other uncrossed! They were relegated 
to the Returned Letter Office, and duly restored 
to their owners. In Liverpool, a penny stamp 
was posted, on the back of which was written 
twenty-six words. This was duly delivered, as 
was also a second and similar epistle ; but on the 
experiment being repeated with a halfpenny 
stamp, the novel missive became liable to a charge 
of one penny, as an insufficiently pos docu- 
ment ; and this penalty was duly enforced. 


A NEW CARPET-CLEANER. 


It may not be generally known to our readers 
that ts are now cleaned on an extensive scale 
in London and a few other of the great towns in 
England and Scotland. The machine is made so 
as to thoroughly beat every inch of the carpet 
— to it, besides removing all dirt and 

icating moths and their eggs, without dam- 
age to the fabric. The machine itself consists 
of an external wooden casing of over twenty 
feet long, strongly put together, oblong in 
shape, with a narrow orifice along the front of 
it, of sufficient width to admit of the thickest 
carpet ; thus it will take a carpet of the largest 
dimension equally well as a small stair ditto. 
Through the centre of the machine runs an 
iron shaft, which is driven by steam or other 
power. The shaft is what is termed lagged, that 
is, lined externally with wood, to which are 
attached at equal distances around it four rows 
of wide leather straps, the whole length of it. 
The carpet is placed on the edge of the aperture 
of the machine, and as the shaft revolves, the 
leather straps or chains, each row in succession, 
strike the carpet that is being cleaned, so that no 
part is missed. The circular action of the straps 
as they rotate has a slight pulling tendency on 
the carpet, which slowly and surely draws it in, 
on to an elastic bed or platform, from which it 


s into the rear of the machine. The carpet 
is then reversed and put through again. This 
is usually sufficient for ordinary Brussels or 
Kidderminster ; but thick-pile carpets of Axmin- 
ster or Turkey make, which hold and retain the 
dust, &c., are subjected to repeated operations 
until properly cleaned. The material cannot be 
damaged, on account of the elastic platform, 
which gives way, and so modifies the pressure 
of the straps as they descend upon it. Then, 
again, the leather thongs being loose, like the 
lash of a whip, bend themselves to the contour 
of the article they fall upon, so different from 
the hole-producing rigid stick hitherto in use. 
The cleaning ‘of a carpet of an ordinary sized 
dining or drawing room is begun and finished 
in from ten to fifteen minutes. When the fabric 
is drawn from the machine the colours show 
much of their pristine beauty now that they are 
freed from dust. The dust evolved during the 
process is sucked by a powerful fan and driven 
through an inclosed spout into a chimney shaft, 
where it meets the flame from a furnace, and 
is consumed. 

The machine, we understand, is an American 
invention, and was first introduced into this 
country about six years ago, and may be seen 
at work in Leicester, Nottingham, Edinburgh, 
and other large towns. 


ONLY FRIENDS. 


Summer’s freshness fell around us, 
Nature dreamed its sweetest dream, 
Every balmy evening found us 
By the meadow or the stream, 
With our hearts as free from sadness 
As the sunshine heaven sends ; 
Youth’s bright garden bloomed in gladness, 
Where we wandered—only friends. 


Not a word of love was spoken, 
No hot blushes flushed in red ; 
Love’s first sleep was left unbroken, 
Bitter tears were never shed. 
We were young and merry-hearted, 
Dreaming not of future ends, 
And without a sigh we parted ; 
Fate had made us—only friends. 


But a little germ of sorrow 
Wakened in my heart's recess, 

When I wandered on the morrow 
By our haunts of happiness. 

And this germ found deeper rooting 
As the weary days wore on, 

Till I felt a blossom shooting 
In love's garden all alone. 


No kind fate threw us together, 

We had missed the lucky tide ; 
Golden-gilded summer weather 

Not for ever doth abide. 
But for me, though vainly sighing 

For a love, time never sends, 
Still is left this thought undying, 

We, alas ! were—only friends, 

M. P. Gru. 
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